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menace"; and our attempts to restate a policy already
widely published in Chinese were construed very
simply as "Red propaganda." I had a taste of this the
morning after I talked with Captain Scott, when a
missionary I had known in Peking came to see me.
He was a young man who always wore plus-fours
and a college scarf, and resolutely refused to admit
his missionary connections, apparently preferring to
masquerade as an agent of the British-American
Tobacco Company. In Sian he rode a motor-cycle,
wore a black fur cap and a moustache brushed up at
the ends, and looked rather like a Cossack. He was a
novel kind of missionary, even in China, which has
known most kinds.
"These English broadcasts from Sian are a dis-
grace to the whole foreign community," he asserted.
"We ought to take out an injunction against you."
The offence, apparently, was that I had quoted an
official statement from the Communist Party which
had already appeared in the Sian newspapers.
"But this gives guarantees for the protection of
missionaries. Isn't it relevant news, especially just
now, when everyone seems so afraid of the Red
Army? I should have thought you'd have welcomed
it."
It appeared he did not. He was full of stories of
Russian pilots who had arrived from Sinkiang, of
foreign agents at work in the North-west, of the
violent hostility against foreign residents. "Now that
the Reds are coming, we know what to expect. Do
you think they'll keep any of their promises?"
"Why not? They want their new policy to succeed,
and they must win all the confidence they can; any